e Vacation Issue e 


SOME OF THE diversions that New England offers 
in profusion to the tired business man or woman, or 
to those who can pursue the fine art of loafing 
gracefully the year ’round. 
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\\ HEN the going is the toughest it 
is the champion who has the physical 
equipment and training to deliver to 
the satisfaction of his supporters. 


We acknowledge with pride the many 
letters of congratulation on_ service 
performed against the rigorous han- 
dicaps of the past winter. 
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WHAT A PITY! 


The San Francisco general strike is over. It cost lives 
and bruised bodies, wages and near starvation. 


Like most strikes, it ended without victory on either 
side. Unlike many strikes, it alienated public favor from the 
strikers and their sympathizers. It probably set organized 
labor back years in the public estimation. It did much to 
demonstrate to the public that closed shop domination, 
carried to its ultimate possibilities, is a threat not only to 
the peace of the community, but to the very lives of men, 
women and children in the community. 

What a pity that blood had to be spilled before the 
country could realize the lesson that too much power con- 
centrated in the hands of organized minorities works to the 
disadvantage of the public as a whole! 


What a pity that people could not have accepted at face 
value the sincere argument often advanced by industrialists 
against the closed shop! 

What a pity that employers should have been cried 
down as selfish because they resented the domination of 
the closed shop, when, as a matter of fact, they simply saw 
clearly that unrestrained power does not stop at the portals 
of justice! 

Though imperfect as every other man-made plan of 
economy, the constantly improving American. profit system 
has brought higher standards of living than any other. It 
cannot exist in the same atmosphere with an unrestrained 
labor monopoly. It is worth the best fight that business and 
enlightened workers can summon. 


E. KENT HUBBARD 





ACK in the Nineties the Tired Business Man 

was either the Old Fashioned kind who just 
didn’t believe in vacations and frugally ate an apple 
for lunch instead of going out with the boys—or else 
he was the kind who sat sedately in the baking 
sands of Rockaway while his family disported them- 
selves in clumsy fashion in the surf. His wife, ar- 
rayed in one of those bathing suits with skirts made 
of heavy blue stuff that reached nearly to her 
ankles, that would have sunk her if she attempted 
to swim, would scream wildly if little Ernest or 
Sarah ventured beyond the Proper Limit for a child 
of six. (She’s the lady today who's begging one of 
her grandchildren to take her up in his biplane.) 

Or maybe the T. B. M. was the type who found 
it necessary to stick tight in the stuffy office while 
the family went up in the country to Granddad’s 
farm. He liked to get their letters telling how his 
wife had learned to make real delicious crabapple 
jelly or that Peter, age seven, had stumbled into a 
nest of yellowjackets and was all but exterminated 
by the mad, buzzing hornets. 

Today, things are different. Mr. Tired Business 
Man who budgets everything from cigaret money 
to dental care, finds this summer things have 
picked up just a little and immediately he and the 
wife go into a huddle. 

Of course they wouldn't want to go where they 
went last year. ‘That was the place, you remember, 
that we saw advertised in the papers as being in 
the heart of the Poconos, a mile up in the air and 
not a mosquito—and fish biting the fishermen in 
their eagerness to be caught? That proved to be the 
biggest dud of the season—and so what'll it be this 
year? 


Well, 


of course it would be nice to go out to one 
of those dude ranches in Wyoming like the James 


Dudleys, down the street. They had a wonderful 
time, they said, last summer at Bar U. But of course 
the funds wouldn’t permit that, what with Jimmy’s 
operation last spring and several other unexpected 
drains on the treasury. 

Mr. T. B. M. feels that he would prefer, if he 
had the say in the matter, to go out to New York 
state and on the lower reaches of the Neversink— 
that place just above Port Jervis, where it empties 


Pack Up and 
Go Places 
Mr. T. B. M. 


By Cliff Knight 


Artist and Sports Writer 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Knight recently told me of the health 
dividends collected on the family vacation. Desiring to 
pass the good word along I asked him to write something 
informal about vacations for Tired Business Men who 
have been stickin’ too close to their guns for the past 
several years. So here it is—humor, homely philosophy 
and a common sense code for every man whose ideas and 
judgments are expected to produce dividends for the com- 
ig year. 


into the Delaware—he could get plenty of small 
mouthed bronze backs with a Red Spinner, an Olive 
or a Pale Evening. He knows, too that he won't, 
when the matter comes to a vote, win out in his de- 
sire to fish for square-tails, togue and salmon in 
the Moosehead Lake region. 

Mrs. T. B. M. will vote that down and quick. 
She will decide the matter. They will take that trip 
up through New Hampshire (stopping at Brook- 
field to visit with an old classmate, Sarah Strong) 
and they will proceed on up to Dixville Notch. 
For her hay fever makes it advisable to seek high 
altitudes. 

3ut, after all, what real difference does it make 
where they go as long as they go somewhere and 
get away from it all? We’re all familiar more or 
less, with the overworked phrases, “car conscious”, 
“refrigerator conscious” and all the other ‘con- 
sciouness’ of our rather complicated existence. 
3ut isn’t it about time to get ‘outdoor con- 
scious’? And whether it’s merely stopping at cabins 
or a friendly overnight home and spending as little 


(Continued on page 16) 





WHAT MUST LABOR BE PAID 
TO MAINTAIN MASS MARKETS? 


By Allen W. Rucker 


President, Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Epttor’s Note: This article re- 
veals the serious danger to manu- 
facturers’ sales efforts which hes 
arisen through artificial and legis- 
lative interference in wage rates 
and working hours. It has been 
written. by a well known business 
analyst and marketing counsel and 
is based upon fundamentals which 
have been previously overlooked. 


HE existing maladjust- 

ment in price relationships, 
largely the outcome of govern- 
mental policy, has already begun 
to interfere seriously with the 
ready marketing of industrial 
products. The growing number of 
firms who are failing to make 
sales gains of any satisfactory na- 
ture is the forerunner of a mar- 
keting situation which may readi- 
ly become an acute source of con- 
cern. 

Sales cannot be sustained and 
increased in volume unless pur- 
chasing power is soundly distri- 
buted in proportion to the price 
level. Maladjustments of  pur- 
chasing power relative to the 
existing price level restrict both 
sales and production, but it does 
not follow that an increase in 
dollar wages or wage rates will 
correct the condition. Indeed, 
it is precisely that hypothesis 
which has brought about the 
present upset in millions of 
price relationships. 

In an endeavor to deter- 
mine the factors which now 
or may in the future adversely 
affect the sales 
manufacturers, the writer has 
made a research into the rela~ 8° 
tionship between wages and 
buying power which discloses 
some highly significant facts. 


CHART data at right com- 
piled from U. S. Census of 
Manufacturers by the Eddy- 
Rucker-Nickels Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


efforts of 907 


Kirst, there is an evident and 
important relation between aggre- 
gate wages and the value added 
by manufacture, not as is often 
supposed between wages and the 
value of the product. What this 
relation is can be computed; 
what it ought to be is a question, 
the answer to which will prob- 
ably be ultimately a major part of 
the solution of the problem of 
price versus purchasing power. 
Thus: 


The sales income of any manu- 
facturer is not in reality all “free” 
income, i. e., income subject to 
management control. And, the 
sales value of the product does not 
measure the output of capital and 
labor. That part of the sales value 
represented by raw materials and 
purchased power is not a value 
produced. When the value of raw 
materials used and purchased 
power is deducted from sales, the 
remainder is the value added by 
manufacturing, i. e., the worth of 
the combined efforts of labor and 
capital. 


What part of this “value 
added” should labor be paid to 
make goods saleable in volume? 
More accurately, what shares of 
the “value added” should be dis- 
tributed to the four types of 
labor: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGES PER WORKER 
By Major Groups of Industries, 1931 


Manual labor, i. e., wage- 
earners ; 

Mechanical labor, i. e., 
expense of new equip- 
ment, upkeep, etc., 
Management labor, in- 
cluding clerical, adminis- 
trative and sales; 

Money labor, i. e., inter- 
est and profits on capital 
employed ; 


below shows the 
percentage of value added by 
manufacture paid in various 
branches of industry in 1931 (the 
latest complete figures available 
but highly illustrative neverthe- 
less). 

The percentages shown are for 
manual labor, i. e., wage-earners 
only. It is evident from this chart 
that: 


The chart 


a) There is a serious differen- 

tial between industries in 
the true wage paid, i. e., 
percentage of wages to 
value of the worker’s out- 
put; 
There is a wide difference 
between industries in the 
proportion of their incomes 
available for expenditures 
for or payments to Me- 
chanical advance, Manage- 
ment, and Money or capi- 
tal. 


Goin Dollars 
In Percent of Value 
Added 





These differentials express 
themselves in at least three high- 
ly adverse effects, as examination 
of Table I will reveal. This table 
shows the average value added 
per worker by industries in 1931, 
with the average annual wage in 
dollars, and, the percentage which 
the dollar wage is of the value 
added. 

The firt adverse effect is one 
which literally jumps from the 
page, namely, that the higher the 
proportion of value added paid to 
wage earners, the less the wage in 
dollars. In other words, when 
through organized labor activi- 
ties, wage earners succeed in 
forcing up the percentage of value 
added paid as wages, the ultimate 
result is to lower the average 
dollar wage. That has always 
been true as computations for the 
years 1919-1931 readily show. 
Whenever the percentage of value 
added paid out as wages is exces- 
sive, the wage-earner’s income in 
dollars, and hence his purchasing 
power, falls. And furthermore the 
relative purchasing power of that 
industry for both equipment and 
supplies also diminishes from the 
same cause. 

The second adverse effect of 
paying wage-earners too high a 
proportion of value added is 
readily to be seen—any excess 
over a natural percentage must 
be deducted from either one or 
more of the incomes of the other 


types of labor supported by the 
industry. 

Wherever, as an industry, the 
percentage of value added paid 
out to manual labor is excessive, 
we therefore find one or more of 
the following unhealthy condi- 
tions to exist: 


1. The funds available for 
technological improvement 
are diminished, ultimately 
resulting in high costs for 
the industry, difficulty of 
securing sales volume, and 
a more or less deterioration 
in the equipment indutries 
which depend on the indus- 
try for support; 

The funds available for 
creative marketing, sales 
promotion, and for effort 
designed to enlarge the 
market are insufficient for 
the purpose ; 

The funds available for dis- 
tribution to capital interests 
are inadequate, thereby dis- 
couraging the employment 
of capital in those indus- 
tries. 


The reader need only to cast 
his eye upon the industries shown 
in Table I to identify those indus- 
tries suffering most from one or 
more of the above ills. In all in- 
stances, those suffering most will 
be found in the group which pays 
the highest percentages of value 
added to wage-earners alone. 


TABLE I. 


Percentage of True Income (i. e., Value Added by Manufacture) paid 
to Wage Earners, by Industries, 1931, with Dollar Wages and Value 


Added per 


Value Added 
per worker 


Industry 


Leather & its products 
Wood products 

Textiles 

Iron & Steel 

Stone, Clay & Glass 
Nonferrous metal products 
Paper & allied products 
Transportation equipment 
Machinery, misc. 

Rubber products 

Food products 

Misc. Industries 

Coal & Petroleum products 
Printing, publishing 
Chemicals and products 


$1885 
1743 
1996 
2626 
2723 
2812 
3098 
3096 
3178 
3659 
4182 
5024 
5894 
6050 
6040 


W orker. 
Average Annual 
Wage per worker 
$946 
868 
807 
1192 
1122 
1139 
1098 
1249 
1147 
1174 
1131] 
1185 
1521 


1698 


Pct. of Value 
Added as Wages 
50.0% 
50.0 
40.0 
45.0 
41.0 
40.0 
35.0 
40.0 
35.0 
32.0 
26.0 
23.0 
26.0 
31.0 
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Wage-Fixing 


The original theory of raisin; 
wages by fiat was simply that 
more of the true income of indus- 
try would be diverted to wage- 
earners; rather than simply, 
added to prices. Unfortunately, a 
uniform increase added to un- 
equal bases results in another 
inequality—and further intensi- 
fies the three adverse factors 
listed above. 

If, on the other hand, increased 
wages result in higher prices for 
manufactured goods as they have 
done, the effect of the increase 
is entirely lost. The wage earner’s 
relative purchasing power is not 
increased; indeed, there is evi- 
dence now to confirm what the 
writer has consistenly predicted, 
that the worker’s relative pur- 
chasing power would be actually 
diminished. 

This decrease in purchasing 
power despite an increase in dol- 
lar wages is always the underly- 
ing factor in the development and 
crystallization of labor troubles. 

Furthermore, it also is inyari- 
ably the underlying factor which 
retards and finally prevents an 
increase in demand. It is for this 
reason that wages paid in various 
industries exert a_ far-reaching 
influence upon sales policies and 
sales plans of manufacturers who 
depend directly or indirectly upon 
the industries chiefly concerned. 
The high percentage of value 
added paid to wage-earners in the 
textile industry seriously affects 
two classes of producers : 


1. Those with equipment and 

supplies to sell direct to the 
industry ; 
Those with consumer mer- 
chandise sold in small or 
large part in those areas 
where consumer income is 
dependent largely upon the 
industry. 


The prosperity of any industry, 
and consequently. the purchasing 
power of both the firms therein 
for equipment and supplies, and 
of its workers for consumer mer- 
chandise can be forecast with rea- 
sonable accuracy simply by a di- 
agnosis of the long-term trend of 
wage payments in relation to 
values added by manufacture. 

(Continued on page 19) 





The Tercentenary Commission 
of Connecticut and Its Plans 


Eprror’s Note: J‘irst in a_ series 
of articles telling of the purpose 
and plans of the Tercentenary 
Commission, it deals chiefly with 
the personnel of the Commission 
and one of its important missions 
—securing the cooperation of 
manufacturers in adequately mark- 
ing both vacant and occupied fac- 
tories with signs telling what has 
been or is manufactured there, to- 
gether with the date production 
was started on the site and a bricf 
historical inscription. If the ma- 
jority of industries cooperate in 
this worthy program, the result 
will be a tremendous increase in 
general knowledge of the historic 
significance and present importance 
of Connecticut’s industries which 
will redound to their benefit and 
that of the state as a whole. 


HE Tercentenary celebra- 


tion, oh yes, just when is it 
going to be? Such is the ques- 


tion that has been posed to the 
writer dozens of times. The brief 
answer, 1935, at once brings a 
second question. What does that 
date commemorate? Was it the 
first settlement or was it when 
the government was established 
in the colony? The answer 
is, neither. It was the year when 
for the first time there were 
settlers resident of each of the 
three towns of Hartford, Weth- 
ersfield, and Windsor, which did 
begin the organized government 
of the Connecticut colony in 
April, 1636, and which did adopt 
their famous Fundamental Orders 
in January, 1639. Then there fol- 
lows the question, What is this 
Tercentenary Commission and 
what is it doing? The principal 
object of this article is to explain 
what the Tercentenary Commis- 
sion is and to call attention to 
just one of the plans which it has 
in mind that is of special interest 
to the industrial leaders of the 
state. Perhaps in later articles it 
will be possible to explain more 
fully other plans which the Com- 
mission has been elaborating for 
several years. 

The Tercentenary Commission 
of Connecticut, or to use its full 


By Professor George M. Dutcher 


Historian, Tercentenary Commission 


legal designation, the Commission 
on the Observance of the Three 
Hundredth Anniversary of Con- 
necticut, was created by act of 
the General Assembly in 1929 and 
its members appointed immediate- 
ly thereafter by Governor Trum- 
bull. This Commission presented 
to the General Assembly of 1931 
a brief but comprehensive report 
outlining in general terms the 
plans for the proposed celebra- 
tion. Copies of this report may be 
obtained from the office of the 
Terecentenary Commission, 
Room 73, State Capitol, -Hart 
ford. All the later activities of the 
Commission have been in pursu- 
ance of this original report, and 
the Commission has been con- 
tinued under successive statutory 
authorizations of 1931 and _ of 
1933. 

As originally constituted, the 
Commission had as its chairman 
that accomplished gentleman and 
able business man with a wide 
knowledge of Connecticut his- 
tory, the late Dr. George C. F. 
Williams of Hartford, the presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Historical 
Society. Whatever success the 
work of the Tercentenary Com- 
mission may have will owe much 
to the liberality, skill, and insight 
with which Dr. Williams con- 
ducted the work of preliminary 
organization and planning for 
five years. In the next place the 
original Commission included the 
late Chief Justice of the State, the 
Honorable George WW. Wheeler 
of Bridgeport who took a keen 
and active interest in the formu- 
lation of plans and whose critical 
judgment was of valuable service. 
Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
president of Yale University was 
selected to represent not only the 
important connections of Yale 
University with the history of the 
colony and state but educational 
interests in general and also New 
Haven as colony, city, and county. 
E. Kent Hubbard of Middletown, 
the president of the Manufac- 
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turers Association of Connecticut, 
was the natural choice to repre- 
sent the vast industrial interests 
of the state and locally to repre- 
sent Middlesex County. To repre- 
sent the eastern section of the 
state Mrs. Anne Rogers Minor 
(Mrs. George Maynard Minor) of 
Waterford was selected. Mrs. 
Minor is well known as one of the 
foremost women artists in the 
country and as a prominent leader 
in women’s organizations. After 
serving a regular term as presi- 
dent-general of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution she was 
elected honorary president-gen- 
eral of that organization, a posi- 
tion which she still holds. She is 
also a trustee of Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women at New London 
and a director of the Connecticut 
State Farm for Women at Nian- 
tic. From Hartford was selected 
Mrs. Julia Andrews (Mrs. James 
Parkhill Andrews) whose _ hus- 
band was for many years report- 
er of the Supreme Court of Errors 
of the state. Mrs. Andrews has 
been active in many women’s or- 
ganizations and in civic affairs and 
is the president of the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America. Mrs. Andrews is 
the secretary of the Commission. 
The seventh member of the origi- 
nal Commission, representing 
Litchfield County, was Robbins 
B. Stoeckel of Norfolk who for 
many years admirably filled the 
post of Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles in the state and is active 
in many business, legal, and civic 
affairs. By statute the Governor is 
ex-officio a member of the Com- 
mission and consequently Gov- 
ernor Trumbull was an original 
member of the Commission. 
Five changes in personnel of 
the Commission have taken place. 
Governor Cross has, of course, 
succeeded Governor Trumbull 
and has been named honorary 
chairman of the Commission, Fol- 
lowing the death of Chief Justice 
Wheeler in 1932, his successor as 





Chief Justice, William Mills Malt- 
bie of Hartford, was named to his 
place on the Commission. After 
the death of Dr. Williams in 1933 
Samuel Herbert Fisher of Litch- 
field was appointed to the Com- 
mission by Governor Cross and 
chosen chairman. Mr. Fisher is a 
prominent member of the bar hav- 
ing practiced for many years in 
New Haven and more recently in 
New York City. He is a member 
of the Yale Corporation and a 
trustee or director of numerous 
business, educational, and philan- 
thropic organizations. At about 
the same time two additional 
members were appointed to the 
Commission by Governor Cross. 
Seth Low Pierrepont of Ridge 
field, a gentleman with extensive 
business connections in New 
York, was appointed and chosen 
to act as treasurer of the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Pierrepont was for sev- 
eral years one of the leading 
members of the state legislature. 
The final appointment was Pro- 
fessor George Matthew Dutcher 
of the Department of History of 
Wesleyan University, who was 
chosen historian of the Commis- 
sion. 


It is interesting to note how 
thoroughly representative the 
membership of the Commission 
is, not only of the different sec- 
tions of the state, but also of the 
leading interests and activities of 
its people. Curiously, however, 
only half of the present members 
of the Commission are natives of 
the state. Two were born in 
Chicago, one in Cincinnati, one in 
Vermont, and another in New 
York state. All, however, trace 
back to Connecticut ancestors in 
colonial times. One of the most 
significant things in Connecticut’s 
contributions to the national de- 
velopment has been the extraordi- 
nary way in which Connecticut 
people, from the very earliest 
days, have been moving out into 
all other parts of the country and 
taking active share in the develop- 
ment of the new areas. It is per- 
haps only fair, after all this con- 
tribution to the other parts of 
the nation, that there should be a 
return tide into the state and that 
that fact should happen to be 
recognized in the membership of 
this Commission. 

It is doubtless a matter of sur- 
prise that while the Commission 


existence for five 
years so little has been heard of 
its activities. There are two 
points in this connection. In the 
first place there has been an ex- 
traordinary amount of planning 
and preparation necessary and to 
this the Commission has given a 
very large amount of time and 
effort. The second thing is that 
the time has not yet arrived to 
make announcements with regard 
to the many activities planned 
except in a few cases. The most 
notable of these has been the 
Committee on Historical Publica- 
tions which has already issued 
twenty-nine numbers in an excel- 
lent series of Pamphlets dealing 
with various topics in the history 
of the state and is planning to 
issue many more. These Pam- 
phlets are being published for the 
Commission by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press from whom they may 
be purchased. 


has been in 


A second” enterprise was 
launched only in June last. Under 
the able chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Ogilby of Trinity College a 
Committee on Historical Prize 
I’ssay Contests has announced ar- 
rangements for these contests in 
all the schools of the state in the 
coming autumn. Every school 
pupil throughout the state, of 
suitable age, will have oppor- 
tunity to compete for one of these 
prizes. 

Sufficient progress has now 
been made in planning another 
enterprise to warrant some pub- 
licity at the present time. A Com- 
mittee on Historic Sites and 
Markers with Professor Ralph H. 
Gabriel of Yale as chairman and 
Professor Leonard W. Larabee of 
Yale as vice-chairman, is working 
out an extensive range of plans. 
It is contemplated that there will 
be published a combined map and 
road guide for the state which will 
call suitable attention to the lead- 
ing histori¢e spots. Probably more 
elaborate guides with fuller his- 
torical data for the benefit of the 
tourist will be prepared. Much has 
been done already to mark his- 
toric sites throughout the state 
but much still remains to be done. 
Plans are under consideration for 
erecting suitable markers at the 
points where each of the princi- 
pal highways enter the state and 
wherever the principal highways 
intersect the town boundaries. 
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The proposed markers will clearly 
and very concisely call the travel- 
ler’s attention to the historic sig- 
nificance of the area which he is 
entering. In co-operation with 
various patriotic and local organi- 
zations or with the town and city 
authorities it is hoped that the 
most important historical points 
throughout the state not already 
suitably marked will be properly 
identified in the next year or two. 

Anyone familiar with the his- 
tory of the colony and _ state 
knows well how important reli- 
gion has been in the life of the 
people. Connecticut is a state of 
churches and many of these are 
beautiful works of architecture 
and historical landmarks. A sub- 
committee representing the lead- 
ing denominations in the state 
will undertake to interest the vari- 
ous church organizations in 
marking in suitable manner their 
houses of worship so that every 
passer-by may readily inform 


himself of the significance of any 
particular church building. 


Throughout its three hundred 
years of existence Connecticut has 
had its skilled craftsmen and has 
enjoyed a steady industrial devel- 
opment until at the present time 
the state ranks among the fore- 
most in the union for its inven- 
tiveness and its widely varied in- 
dustrial activities. There are to- 
day in existence in the state no 
small number of manufacturing 
establishments which have been 
active on the same site under con- 
tinuous management for well 
over a century. On the other hand, 
the last decade has seen the sud- 
den rise to importance of new in- 
dustrial establishments, particu- 
larly in the field of aviation, 
which have proven that Connecti- 
cut is still able to lead in the na- 
tion’s enterprises. A _ keen-eyed 
traveller in journeying through 
the state might also note many 
abandoned sites where once stood 
flourishing mills which produced 
articles marketed throughout the 
nation and even abroad. Surely 
some of these ancient and now de- 
serted sites once possessed an im- 
portance which warrants their 
being indicated at the present day 
by appropriate historical markers. 

A different question arises, 
however, with regard to the exist- 
ing factories. In a few cases the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A product-type marker facing railroad on A. C. Gilbert plant, New Haven. Sign is electrically illumi- 
nated at night. Another marker, not shown here, gives the name of the plant. 


ver "plate 


LAPGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SILVERWARE IN THE WORLD 





International Silver Company’s combination town and com- Small plaque-type sign on fence marking 
pany marker at Meriden town line. If it included data on Aluminum Co. of America, Fairfield Branch. Of 
founding and was located at main plant, it would coincide with all the markers illustrated here, the one at right 

the suggestion of the Tercentenary Committee. above, is nearest to the standard form of his- 


torical marker which the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee proposes to recommend. 





Although the above plant is now known as the Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Inc., it illustrates 
a well marked plant. 
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NEWS FORUM 


Horner Named N. E. Representative. J|.eonard 5. 
Horner, formerly assistant deputy and deputy ad- 
ministrator of the NRA for 87 codes in the Capital 
Goods industries of MAPI, and the basic code and 
supplementary codes of F abricated Metal Products, 
for eight months from October, 1933, has just been 
appointed New England representative for the Fab- 
ricated Metal Products Federation of Washington, 
D. C. It is understood that his mission is to assist 
its member associations in matters covering codes 
and industrial problems of manufacturers arising 
out of organized effort. 

For more than 20 years, Mr. Horner was con- 
nected with manufacturing problems, as president 
of the Niles-Bement Pond Company, as vice presi- 
dent of the Acme Wire Company, and as a mem- 
ber of executive committee and director of Crocker- 
Wheeler Company. He has also been director for 
New England of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Mr. Horner’s experience and inti- 
mate knowledge of NRA problems and policies have 
fitted him to be a consultant and advisor of value 
to New England’s numerous industries now affili- 
ated with Fabricated Metal Products. His address is 
870 Prospect Street, New Haven. 


x~ * * 


Stone Made Insurance Director. 
president of Colts Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, was recently elected director of ‘The 
Hartford County Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Robert W. 
Dwyer, late vice president of the Dime Savings 


Bank. 


Samuel M. Stone, 


x * * 


Death of Samuel G. Dunham. Samuei G. lunham, 
84, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company, and former Presi- 
dent and associated for many years with many of 
Hartford’s larger institutions, died on June 15. 

Mr. Dunham who was born in Hartford, a son of 
the late Austin and Martha Root Dunham, was 
first employed by the Attna Life Insurance Com- 
pany after receiving his education at a_ private 
school, now out of existence, in Middletown. A 
short time later he entered into business with his 
father and brother, Austin C. Dunham, in the firm 
f Austin Dunham & Son, which conducted a wool 


merchandise business on State Street, Hartford. In 
1881, Mr. Dunham and his brother purchased the 
charter of the old Hartford Light & Power Com- 
pany, a steam power organization, and established 
the Hartford Electric Light Company. One of the 
other ventures of this concern was the lighting of 
the street with are lamps which were later changed 
to incandescent lamps. Another official position held 
by Mr. Dunham was vice president of the Hartford 
Steel Railway Company prior to its sale to the 
“New Haven” road. He was elected vice president 
and director of the Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany in 1900 and in 1912 succeeded his brother, Aus 
tin C. Dunham as president. Later in *1924, he re- 
signed this position to become chairman of the 
board, being succeeded by Samuel Ferguson, 
was at that time vice president. 


who 


a 


Survey Shows Much N. E. Business Overlooked. 
Speaking before the recent quarterly meeting of the 
New England Council, held at “Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea”, near Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Professor 
Ralph G. Wells, head of the Bureau of Business 
Research of the Boston University College of Busi- 
ness Administration, reported that many New Eng- 
land manufacturers had the opportunity of greatly 
increasing their sales in the New England market. 
The results of a survey recently made by the 
sureau in cooperation with the New England Coun- 
cil, Professor Wells said, showed that in 97 com- 
modity groupings, New England manufacturers are 
failing to produce as much as the New 
market alone consumes by amounts ranging from 
a few thousand dollars to many millions. It was 
estimated that potential sales increases in certain 
selected New England industries ranged from $86 
million in women’s clothing, $38 million in chemi- 
cals, $21 million in furniture, down to $25 thousand 
in vinegar. The potential sales increases, according 
to the survey, totaled $912 million, which, if 
reached, would result in the placing of approxi- 
mately 156 thousand additional wage earners who 
would receive approximately $177 million additional 
in wages and 20 thousand salaried employees who 
would receive $54 million additional in salaries, and 
an increase of $477 million in the value added by 
manufacture. 
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THE AWAKENING 








Explosion at Winchester. A powder magazine 
owned by The Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany of New Haven and located at a farm in Ham- 
den, exploded on July 3, but without injury to any- 
one. The explosion, believed to have been caused by 
spontaneous combustion, made little noise, but like 
a sky rocket, caused a stream of yellowish flame 
to shoot into the air several hundred feet. The roof 
of the magazine was blown about 250 feet into the 
air and came crashing down on a large pine tree 
snapping it off at the base. 


are 


Death of Harry E. Hasty. Harry I. Hasty, 58, 
executive vice president of the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for the past five years, died 
Wednesday afternoon, June 20, at his home, 21 
Woodland Street, Wethersfield, Connecticut. Al 
though Mr. Hasty’s last illness confined him to his 
home for only two weeks, he had been in failing 
health for several years. Mr. Hasty was born, 
August 18, 1875, in North Easton, Massachusetts, 
a son of the late David and Abbey (Goss) Hasty. 
He leaves only his daughter Miss Ruth Hasty of 
Wethersfield, his wife, Mrs. Mabel Hasty having 
died 7 years ago. 

Positions held by Mr. Hasty prior to his accept 
ance of the executive vice-presidency of the State 
Chamber in 1929, succeeding Clark Belden were: 
assistant treasurer of Wellesley College, general 
manager of the Robertson Paper Box Company of 
Montville, Connecticut; assistant treasurer of the 
New York Office of the Robert Gair Company and 
resident manager of the Thames River Division of 
that concern in Montville. In 1924, while with the 
Gair company, Mr. Hasty was elected president of 
the New London Manufacturers Association and in 
1931 was named by Governor Cross as the chair- 
man of a committee to represent Connecticut at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago during 1933. He was a 
member of Melrose Lodge, A. I’. and A. M. of Mel- 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hasty had a pleasing personality and was 
honored and respected by those who knew him 
socially or were associated with him in matters of 
business. He will be missed by a host of friends 
among manufacturing and commercial groups in 
Connecticut, 


rose, 


x * * 


Boston Protests Connecticut Order. Mayor Fred- 
erick \V. Mansfield, of Boston, recently made the 


TRADE MARK 


statement that 200 additional Boston residents 
might be added to the City Welfare List unless a 
$93 hundred contract for hose for the Boston Fire 
Department, awarded to a Connecticut concern, was 
cancelled and given to the Boston Woven Hose Com- 
pany. The statement was predicated upon a formal 
demand made by The Mechanical Rubber Workers 
Union, No. 19002 which advised the Mayor and 
City Council that the awarding of the hose con- 
tract to the Connecticut company, prevented the 
employment of 40 employees of the Boston con- 
cern and might result in the lay-off of 200 more. 


rea & 


Bristol’s New Recorder. The Bristol Company of 
Waterbury, Connecticut, is now offering the Elec- 
trical Operation Recorder which provides a long 


Spiral-Record Cam-Operated Electrical 
Operation Recorder, a new product by 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


record on a fast moving round chart. Instead of 
making one circular record, this instrument draws 
a spiral curve starting at the outer edge of the chart 
and gradually moves toward the center. It is ac- 
complished by a telechron cam which continuously 
resets the record making movement. 

The instrument, which is meeting with great 
favor in time study work because of providing an 
open record with the easy filing and ready reference 
characteristics of the round chart, is fitted with a 
chart driving clock, making one revolution per hour 


RISTOLS 


ACG. v.S. PAT. OFF. 


Instruments for Indicating Recording Controlling Since 1889 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording Thermometer, 
Model 40M 


WATERBURY-CONNECTICUT 
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and with a separate telechron motor driven cam 
making one revolution in 8 hours. The resulting 
record is a spiral curve covering 8 rotations of the 
chart with approximate 4 inch spacing of the 
record line. The mechanism which records the trend 
of an operation is a small electro-magnet which is 
energized when an external circuit is closed. The 
movement of this magnet actuates the pen arm and 
moves the inking pen approximately 1/16 of an inch. 
The entire movement is housed in the popular Bris- 
tol moisture-proof rectangular Model 40-M case. 


x * * 


New Froduct of Vulcan Iron Works. The Vulcan 
Iron Works, of New Britain, branch of the Eastern 
Malleable Iron Company, is now producing a cast 


Nepsco Pole Reenforcement, 
new product of Vulcan Iron 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 


malleable iron attachment for prolonging the life 
and use of wood poles used in the telephone, tele- 
graph, and power industries. The product was ac- 
quired by the recent purchase of the business of 
Nepsco, Inc., formerly of Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
The new product overcomes the poles’ normal obso- 


lescence of 12 to 17 years due to ground line rot 
or deterioration, by stiffening it at its base. One or 
two of these particularly designed malleable iron 
stakes or reenforcements are driven down alongside 
of the pole and clamped to it, thus giving the neces- 
sary strength above the factor of safety to con- 
tinue its life indefinitely at a cost of 1/5 to 1/2 of 
replacement costs. In addition to eliminating the 
high cost of changing over wires at the top of the 
pole, the installation of the reenforcement saves in- 
terruption of power or telephone service which 
might take place during the change-over period. 

Early in November of 1933, engineers from all 
leading power, light, and telephone systems in the 
East, attended public demonstrations of the product 
at New Britain and Plainville, Connecticut, these 
being carried out under the supervision of Professor 
George W. Colton, engineer in charge of Materials 
and Testing Laboratory at Yale University. As a 
result of these tests, the device has been accepted 
and approved and ordered as standard equipment 
by a number of leading power and telephone and 
light systems. 

* * * 


Light Company Eliminates Area Charge. The 
Hartford Electric Light Company, by a change in 
the form of its billing starting August 1, eliminated 
the area charge for electric service which has been 
effective for a number of years. In its place, the 
company has adopted a minimum charge of $1.00 
monthly and will also apply a power rate charge 
one block higher than prevailing at present. In 
explaining the new method, Samuel Ferguson, 
president of the company and chairman of the Con- 
necticut Power Company, explained that the move 
was not to be considered as a rate reduction even 
though many customers will receive slight reduc- 
tions which in aggregate will total considerable sav- 
ings to customers. Instead, Mr. Ferguson stated 
that the changed form of billing was adopted in 
conformity with the long established policy of the 
company to adjust its methods of operation as 
nearly as possible to the wishes of the majority of 
its customers. 
kk * 


Ward Cheney Heads Code Autority. Ward Che- 
ney, president of the Cheney Brothers, South Man- 
chester, Conn., was recently elected chairman of the 
code authority for the velvet industry, succeeding 
Krank R. Wheeler, secretary and treasurer of the 
Rossie Velvet Company, who has served in that 
post since last January. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N.A.C.A. 


Dead Line. A plan that has been used with suc- 
cess for getting out monthly or other periodical 
reports or statements has been set up a work 
schedule setting the dead-line time limit when vari- 
ous phases of the accounting work must be com- 
pleted. Thus, at a stated date, branch office reports 
must be in; each book of original entry must be in 
readiness ; sales and production analyses completed ; 
commissions computed, etc. This scheme has decided 
advantages where the progress of one operation 
hinges upon receipt of data from other preliminary 
sources. 
kk 


Charts. In many instances the periodical operat- 
ing results are reported to the management in terms 
of dollars or quantities, possibly with comparisons 
with other periods. Many executives, as well as 
laymen, who read figures and reports, fail to fully 
comprehend the significance of the facts presented, 
due to their lack of prior training in this direction. 
Occasionally people are less interested in the actual 
facts than they are in the relationship thereof to 
facts or figures of prior periods. This information 
can be readily portrayed by the use of charts and 
graphs. Charts properly constructed and applied 
can become valuable aids to the executives. 


x kk 


Moral. A number of long established industrial 
concerns which heretofore have not operated cost 
accounting systems have been considerably irked 
by the requirements of various N. R. A. Codes that 
such records be maintained. Having operated profit- 
ably for many years without such records they can- 
not see the point in the present situation. Unfor- 
tunately they do not appreciate the fact that only 
a few concerns are inherently cost-minded regard- 
less of records. The percentage of businesses that 
have survived with any substantial degree of suc- 
cess is small in. comparison to the number that are 
no longer in existence. 
* * 


Check Up. The present indications are that there 
will be a temporary period of business quietude 
during the summer months. Such periods are ideal 
for the review of internal affairs, the adjustment and 
coordination of functions. Are the duties and in- 
structions to individuals specific? Is the work of 
employees rotated occasionally so that emergencies 
arising from absence, illness or accidents will not 
demoralize the orderly routine of operations? Is the 
handling of material and the movement of produc- 
tion orderly and in logical sequence? There is room 
for much constructive work along the lines sug- 
gested. 


Foreign Trade 


German Export Shipments. Since the declaration 
of the moratorium by Germany the number of im- 
port items as well as the amount of exchange avail- 
able has been materially curtailed. It is therefore 
advisable to use extreme caution in trading with 
German firms, making certain that no shipments 
be forwarded to Germany without first obtaining 
evidence that such importation is allowed by 
the German authorities and that sufficient exchange 
has been provided for prior to such shipment. 


e &.2 


Notice on Foreign Trade Agreements. Under Exec- 
utive Order No. 6750, signed by the President on 
June 27, provision is made to give public notice of 
any contemplated trade agreement at least 30 days 
prior to the conclusion of such agreement, thus 
giving interested manufacturers, exporters or im- 
porters an opportunity to be heard. Persons desir- 
ing to present their views with respect to any such 
proposed agreement shall arrange to make such 
presentation to a committee to be known as the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information which shall 
consist of members designated from the personnel 
of their respective departments or offices by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the National Recovery 
Administrator, the Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, the special adviser to the President on for- 
eign trade, and heads of such other Federal Depart- 
ments or. offices as may be named from time to 
time by the Executive Committee on Commercial 
Policy. The chairman of the committee who will 
direct its functioning will be designated from 
among the members of the Executive Committee 
on Commercial Policy. The form and manner of 
presentation as well as the place and time will be 
prescribed by the Committee which has also the 
power to designate sub-committees. 

Members desiring to present a written brief or 
oral views should forward them to the chairman of 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information in care 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 

In the case of the foreign trade agreement with 
Cuba, notice of which was given on July 3 calling 
for written statements of information and views 
and applications for supplemental oral presentation 
by noon, July 23, six copies of sworn statements 
were requested. If more than one product was 
affected, the committee requested statement on a 
separate page for each product. Although the pro- 
cedure is subject to change in each new agreement 
being negotiated, it is generally believed that this 
method of presentation will be followed closely in 
the future. 

Members of the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation are at. present as follows: chairman, 
Thomas Walker Page, vice chairman, United States 
Tariff Commission; Robert Frazer, American Con- 
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sul General, Department of State; Leslie A. 
Wheeler, in charge of Division of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, Department of Agriculture; Henry 
Chalmers, chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs, De 
partment of Commerce (acting); John Lee Coul- 
ter, former member of the United States Tariff 
Commission and now connected with the office of 
the Special Adviser to the President on Foreign 
Trade; and H. D. Gresham, acting chief, Imports 
Division, National Recovery Administration (act- 
ing’). 
* * 


Asiatic Trade Jumps. [Export and import trade of 
the United States with Asiatic countries increased 
more than 60% during the first five months of 1934 
over the same period for 1933, according to a recent 
report by the Commerce Department. Exports to 
Asia during this period were valued at $152,540,000 
against $94,000,000 in 1933, which was considerably 
larger than that reported for the United States ex- 
ports to Europe, South America, Central America 
or Canada. Imports from Asia amounted to $232,- 
150,000 compared with $140,550,000 for the first five 
months in 1933. Exports to Japan were the greatest 
for a single country, amounting to $74,300,000, com- 
pared with $43,770,000 last year. 


Transportation 


International Express Service. Starting August 1, 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc., in cooperation 
with the Pan American Airways System, are jointly 
establishing the first international express system, 
providing high speed shipping service for American 
foreign trade. In commenting on this new and im- 
portant service, Joseph B, Eastman, Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, said: “Those who have 
created this new service are entitled to congratula- 
tions and the thanks of the country. They have for 
the first time placed the great domestic express 
shipping facilities of the railroads at the command 
of American industry engaged in foreign commerce, 
and they have done an equally important thing, 
namely, coordinated rail and air service. ... It isa 
pleasure to see the two forms of transportation join 
hands in this way. The results should be an effec- 
tive stimulus to good relations and profitable inter- 
course with our Latin American neighbors.” 


x & & 


Railroads Plan Rate Adjustments. Although at a 
recent meeting of railroad executives in Atlantic 
City it was proposed to increase freight rates ap- 
proximately 10%, a more recent announcement 
qualified the pre “viously understood flat rate increase 
to mean that rates will be moved upward but will 
be graduated and subjected to numerous adjust- 
ments to meet market conditions and competition. 
It is understood that several more meetings of 
railway executives will be held to discuss these 
eraduations before the increase will be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

An indication of how this graduation might 
take place may be illustrated by reference to a com- 


modity on which the rate might range from 10 cents 
to 75 cents per 100 pounds. Application of a 10% 

rate would not be permitted to increase any rate by 
more than 3 cents per 100 pounds which would act 
to increase the rates for short movements in larger 
proportion than those for long distances. Because 
competition by water applies to long distance ship- 
ments, application of the maxima of 10% would 
leave the railroads in a position to meet waterway 
competition, but in the case of highway competi- 
tion, would have exactly the opposite effect. Special 
adjustments are understood to be planned by the 
railroads to meet highway competition. Despite the 
fact that railway managements are aware that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission favors reduced 
rather than increased railway rates at the present 
time, they point out that changes have taken place 
since the end of the pooling surcharge arrangement 
which ended October 1933, which will increase rail- 
road costs by about $359,000,000 annually. Items 
contributing, in the main, to such increased costs 
are restoration of wage scales to railroad workers 
to the level received prior to 1932 estimated at 
$156,000,000 ; increase in the cost of coal and other 
supplies and materials estimated at $137,000,000; 
increase in pension outlays estimated at $30,000,000 
as the result of the new pension law passed by the 
last Congress. 

Accompanying these increased cost factors, rail- 
road management points out that the crop restric- 
tion program of the AAA combined with natural 
forces, will materially reduce movement of agricul- 
tural products, especially those ordinarily grown for 
export markets. Railroad officials insist that the 
clause in the railroad coordinating law which safe- 
guards employment has completely nullified the 
clauses designed to effect railroad economies and 
has even prevented economies which might have 
been effected had the law not been enacted. In view 
of labor’s success in having the pension law passed, 
the managements see little prospect of the labor 
clause being repealed in the coordinating law. It is 
understood that the managements may be extreme- 
ly disappointed over an ICC ruling which would 
demand a pooling of any increases granted. 


x** * 


Unification Sought for New England Roads. A 


conference recently called by 
attended by the governors of 
General W. W. Atterbury, 


sylvania Railroad, 


Governor Ely and 
New England states, 
president of the Penn- 
Edward S. French, president of 
the Boston & Maine and several directors of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad, was 
said to have discussed the matter of unifying 
through a holding company, the principal railroads 
of New England. Although there is considerable 
mystery regarding the movement, the new plan is 
said to involve the turning over to control of voting 
trustees the Pennsylvania and Pennroad corpora- 
tions’ holdings of the “New Haven” and Boston & 
Maine. Contrary to his former stand, General Atter- 
bury is reported as not averse to such an arrange- 
ment, particularly because he has been more or less 


under fire by the New England Governors’ Com- 
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mittee and because the situation has been rather 
unproductive from a profit standpoint. The princi- 
pal avowed objective in the united management 
movement is said to be economy in operation and 
administration. It has been estimated that unifica- 
tion of operations of the two systems, the “New 
Haven” and the Boston & Maine would result in 
annual savings of between $2 & 3 million. In the 
event of unification, it is believed that the holdings 
of controlling stock holders would be placed in an 
irrevocable trust with trustees approved by New 
england governors. 


x * 
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New Haven Introduces Two Service Improvements. 
A recent announcement by the public relations de- 
partment of the New Haven Road states that all 
through trains of the New Haven Railroad in the 
New York-Boston and New York-Springfield ser- 
vice are now equipped with some air-conditioned 
cars. In all, the road has 152 air-condition cars in 
service on its trains, including 63 coaches, smokers 
and combination cars, 43 parlor cars, 29 dining cars, 
14 sleepers and 3 club cars. Additional cars are 
heing received daily from the shops where they are 
being equipped with air cooling and purifying sys- 
tems. The two Yankee Clippers, the two Merchants 
Limiteds, the two Colonials and the two Senators 
are normally 100% equipped with air-conditioned 
cars, while the remainder of these cars have been 
spread among other trains in order to make some 
of the latest comfort-producing equipment available 
on all through trains. 

The other 
Miss Pearl 


innovation was started in May when 
Andrews, a graduate of Simmons Col- 
lege and for eleven years on the staff of a well 
known Boston cooking school, was given the job 
of interpreting the public’s requirements as to meals 
and to act as an adviser on menus, the preparation 
and cooking of food and its proper service. She also 
has charge of a school in Boston where the stew- 
ards, chefs, kitchen men and waiters are required 
to report at definite periods to her laboratory for 
instructions. 

. 


x * 


New York Central May Agree to Unification Plan. 
\ccording to the New York Sun of July 18, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central 
Railroad were reported to have accepted in princi- 
ple the plan for grouping the leading New England 
roads into two systems of coordinated operation 
under the supervision of boards of trustees. Under 
the plan, sponsored by the Council of New England 
Governors, the Boston and Albany will be grouped 
with the Bangor & Aroostook and the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad while the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Boston & Maine would be the 
chief components of the second group. Hormer Lor- 
ing, former chairman of the Boston & Maine, was 
understood to be favored as chairman of the board 
to direct the second system. Management would be 
lodged for the two systems in two boards of six 
trustees each, representing each of the six New Eng- 
land states. 
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DO YOU KNOW HOW TO REACH 
UNCLE SAM’S BIG WALLET? 


Lack of simple information contained in the 
volume “METHODS AND PROCEDURE IN 
FEDERAL PURCHASING” has been the only 


factor in hundreds of instances which has prevented 
sales in this market. Priced at $10 net this 349 page 
book can be purchased through the Association. 





*YOUR SATISFACTION IS OUR SUCCESS” 


LUNHAM & REEVE 


INCORPORATED 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
“Custom House Brokers 


Highest Banking & Commercial References 
World Wide Correspondents. 


10 BRIDGE STREET NEW YORK 








Steps ForwaArp IN ForWARDING 


Milton Snedeker Corporation 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 


Custom House Brokers 
























We handle shipments to and from all parts of the 
world. 


Our service has met with approval of shippers 
throughout Connecticut and elsewhere—Let us serve 
you too. 


44 WHITEHALL St. New York City 






























































































































































































































































The Sales Tax 


Epitor’s Note: Feeding on a skimpy dict of tax collec- 
tions for the past several years, more and more states 
have attempted to increase their rations by “taking it 
out” on the great articulate group of consumers in the 
form of a “sales tax.’ THE SALES TAX, by Robert 
Wurray Haig, Carl Shoup and staff Associates, Columbia 
University Press 1921, packs into its 793 pages the most 
complete analysis of the sales tax movement thus far 
published. A review of this $4.50 volume follows. 


HIS volume, prepared by the staff of Colum- 

bia University after extensive field work made 
possible by a grant of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
presents a significant contribution to the field of 
tax literature, and admirably supplements the few 
authoritative treatments of the sales tax movement 
in the United States. It concerns itself very little 
with the theoretical aspects of the problem and 
concentrates heavily upon factual material and upon 
legal problems which have already been encountered 
or which probably will be encountered if the sales 
tax remains as a more or less permanent part of the 
fiscal machinery of the states. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part 1 con- 
sists of a summary of findings and represents the 
most readable, and probably the most useful part 
of the volume for the general reader. Part 2 con- 
tains a description of the sales tax movement in 27 
states, some of which have not yet enacted a sales 
tax, others of which have passed sales taxes which 
have lapsed at the end of one or two years, and still 
others of which have sales taxes in force today. 
Unfortunately for the purposes of this Association, 
no consideration is given to the existing Connecti- 
cut tax upon the sales of unincorporated manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers, nor of the agita- 
tion in recent sessions of the General Assembly for 
a more comprehensive and more productive sales 
tax. Part 3 consists of a statistical study of the re- 
action of taxpayers to the sales tax in certain areas 
in New York State, Illinois, and Michigan. The 
final section of the book is concerned with the legal 
issues in state sales taxation, and deals in turn with 
persons subject to the tax, the measure of the tax, 
and exemptions. 

After a careful examination of the tax 
movement in representative states, the authors 
reach the conclusion that this depression phenome- 
non is not definitely attributable to any single fiscal 
development common to the several states. The de- 
cline in receipts from income and death taxes, the 
rise in expenditures for unemployment relief, and 
the consequent increase in the burden of the prop- 
erty tax at a time when real estate values and in- 
come were shrinking to the vanishing point have 
been contributing factors, but the authors conclude 
that a complete explanation of the movement must 
be sought in the “interplay” of personal interests 
within each state.” These personal interests in turn 
have differed from state to state, and the only pro- 
ponent common to the several states seems to have 


sales 


been the chief executive. Urban real estate interests 
have actively supported the movement while agri- 
cultural organizations have generally favored an 
income tax rather than a sales tax. Naturally the 
chief opposition has come from mercantile organi- 
zations, while labor has been less effective and the 
consumer has been almost completely lacking in 
organization for effective opposition. Despite the 
emergency nature of the sales tax the authors find 
little reason to think that it will disappear with any- 
thing like the rapidity with which it developed, un- 
less it be that the federal government appropriates 
this source of revenue to the exclusion of the states 

The study of efforts of taxpayers to shift the 
tax, while not conclusive nor necessarily indicative 
of the ultimate effects of the tax, is of considerable 
interest because of the conflicting viewpoints of 
various interests. The conclusion is reached that 
where the rates of the tax are very low and where 
the tax is short-lived little shifting is effected. A 
number of devices such as sales tax tickets have 
been used as an aid in shifting the tax and as a 
means of maintaining consumer consciousness, but 
one gathers that the authors do not consider these a 
very satisfactory solution of the problem. 

In view of the extravagant claims which are made 


for the fiscal possibilities of the sales tax, it is sig- 


nificant that the authors find that the average yield 


of the sales tax amounts to 5% or less of state and 
local property taxes in all but seven states. The 
highest percentage yield is that of California where 
it amounts to 15% of the yield of property taxes 

The final evaluation of the sales tax as made by 
the authors is that its principal virtue lies in its 
ability to produce substantial revenues in an emer- 
gency period. As a permanent part of the state tax 
system, the capricious distribution of the tax among 
those merchants who are unable to shift it and 
among those consumers to which it is shifted, the 
generally regressive nature of the tax, and the 
serious administrative and legal difficulties which 
are encountered are, in the opinion of the authors, 
important objections to this tax. 


x * * 


PACK UP AND GO PLACES 
MR. T. B. M. 


(Continued from page 2) 
as possible for the trip—or going away for a month's 
enjoyment, the results are apt to warrant the ex- 
penditure and return dividends health that will 
count during the fall and winter months when vi- 
tality goes to new lows. What we will have to for- 
get and leave behind when we're packing the bags 
for a trip are worries, cares, the artificialities of ur- 
ban life, and just make up our minds we will become 
children of nature—at least for a couple of weeks. 
It will get our physique out of the red so we can 
carry on with renewed vigor. 
Jennie, where is that reel I bought? 
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BUSINESS 


General Summary. Due in large part to a decided 
decline in activity in cotton textile mills as a result 
of the voluntary cut in the rate of production men- 
tioned last month, the idex of general business in 
Connecticut receded three and one-half points in 
June from the level obtaining in May. Other in- 
dexes of Connecticut business were moderately 
lower than a month earlier but none fell off so much 
as activity in cotton mills. The number of man- 
hours worked in factories in five cities was off frac- 
tionally from May while factory employment in 
ten cities was reduced less than 2%. Freight car- 
loadings originating in Connecticut and bank debits 
to individual accounts decreased slightly but metal 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED W!ITH NORMAL 


PATTERN 


losses sustained by the other components. The 
weekly business index of the New York Times ex- 
perienced an irregular decline during June but in 
the first week of July plunged downward five points 
as the result of a substantial retrenchment in the 
production of steel and automobiles. Data for the 
second week of July revealed only a modest in- 
crease in steel production but a considerable ex- 
pansion in automobile production. Retail sales of 
the latter have reached an unexpectedly high level 
in response to the price cuts announced in June. 
According to the index of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, wholesale prices on July 7 were 
1% higher than four weeks earlier due entirely to 
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tonnage carried by the New Haven Road advanced. 
Business at summer resorts was reported to be 
unusually good this year and was attributed to 
exceptionally favorable weather conditions as well 
as an improved general economic situation. During 
the first seven days of July, freight car-loadings on 

daily average basis were seasonally lower than 
in June; cotton mill activity is expected to remain 
at approximately the June level during July and 
\ugust. 

In the United States, general business activity in 
June also dropped off from May, the decline being 
occasioned by much the same factors as were evi- 
dent in Connecticut. Consumption of both cotton 
and silk was drastically curtailed and automobile 
production, steel ingot production and zine produc- 
tion were all somewhat lower. Increases in the ad- 
justed indexes of freight car-loadings, electric 
power production and pig-iron production were in- 
sufficient to do more than partially counteract the 
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further increases in the prices of farm products and 
foods as a result of prevailing drought conditions. 
The July crop report issued by the Department of 
Agriculture on July 10 estimated that production of 
wheat and corn would be, with one exception, the 
lowest since 1894. Harvests of oats, rye, barley and 
hay were forecast to be exceedingly small. 
Acreage planted to cotton was the lowest since 1905 
and unless long-awaited rains relieve drought con- 
ditions in Texas and neighboring areas soon, rapid 
deterioration of the crop in these regions is ex- 
pected. The trend of retail prices continued upward 
during June. Since December last year, retail prices, 
as measured by the cost of living index of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, have advanced 
2%. Food prices rose 4%, rent 3%, and sundry 
articles and services 1%. Clothing showed no change 
during the six months interval but fuel and light 
prices declined 2%, which was somewhat less than 
the seasonal decrease. 
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Finance. Business failures in Connecticut during 
the four weeks ended July 7, were lower than dur- 
ing the preceding period but somewhat higher than 
in the corresponding period last year. Net liabili- 
ties of failure were also above last year’s level. The 
number of new corporations formed and the total 
authorized capital stock involved declined below 
the total for the preceding period. Real estate sales 
were 4% fewer in number than a year ago but the 
trend was upward. The aggregate value of mortgage 
loans increased over the preceding four weeks’ total 
and exceeded a year ago by 113% 


Construction. The number of building permits 
issued in Connecticut during the four weeks ended 
July 7 was approximately the same as in the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier but the total value 
of permits decreased 27% compared with 1933. 

In the United States the value of new building 
contracts awarded during June fell off more than 
seasonally from May but was 24% above June 
1933. New Residential building increased contrary 
to the experience in previous years, but remained, 
nevertheless, about at the level that has obtained 
since early 1932, that is, at about 10% of the aver- 
age level for the years 1925 to 1928, inclusive. In 
the middle of July, the code authority for the lum- 
ber industry announced a 10% decrease in the 
wholesale soft lumber effective July 20. 
The hard lumber will be cut by less than 
10% 


price of 
price of 


Labor and Industry. Manufacturing 
Connecticut experienced a moderate 
June. The recession in the number of man-hours 
worked in five cities was only slightly more than 
seasonal, the index declining to 33% below normal 
compared with 32.6% below in May. Man-hours 
worked in New Britain factories increased contrary 
to the seasonal trend. In Bristol and New Haven 
plants, a seasonal decrease took place whereas, in 
Bridgeport concerns, the reduction in man-hours 
worked slightly exceeded the usual decrease. The 
index of employment in Hartford and Waterbury 
factories receded some 2% in June from - iv, em- 
ployment in Hartford declining 2% and i 1 Water- 
bury 3% from the preceding month. On ‘ads 16, 
the strike in Danbury involving some 1000 workers, 
which was reported last month, was declared settled. 
However, on the same day, 500 employees of a 
woolen company in Danielson went on strike when 
the company refused their demands for a 25% in- 
crease in wages. 


activity in 
reduction in 


Trade. The Federal Reserve Board index of sales 
by department stores dropped to 73% of the 1923- 
1925 average in June compared with 77% in each of 
the three preceding months. Retail tr: ade during the 
first half of July was reported to have increased 
materially due in part, it is believed, to lower prices 
introduced to stimulate sales. 


Transportation. During June, 
in Connecticut fell to 43.5% below normal against 
41.2% helow in May. Loadings of merchandise in 
less-than-carload lots declined. more than normally 


freight car-loadings 


while loadings of automobiles, building materials 
and bituminous coal decreased seasonally. 


& & & 


The Tercentenary Commission 
of Connecticut and Its Plans 


(Continued from page 6) 


owners have already properly placed upon one or 
more of their buildings markers which properly 
call attention to the age and historic importance 
of their enterprises. Other establishments, for 
reasons which seem good to the owners, have 
avoided any indication of either the ownership 
or the output of the plant so that the pass- 
ing traveller asks in vain, What factory is that 
and what do they make there? The Committee 
on Historic Sites and Markers is deeply interested 
in making known not only to the people of Con- 
necticut but to the larger public the extent, variety 
and importance, both historical and current, of the 
many manufacturing enterprises conducted in the 
state. It desires, therefore, to create a sub-commit- 
tee chosen from among the manufacturers them- 
selves to undertake to secure the co-operation of as 
many as possible of the factory owners through- 
out the state in placing appropriate markers on or 
near the buildings of each industrial plant. By con- 
ducting this as a co-operative enterprise it will be 
possible to secure markers or signs of substantially 
uniform design and type of inscription at a modest 
cost to each corporation. The result surely ought 
to be to make known far better and far more wide- 
ly the historic significance and the present impor- 
tance of Connecticut’s industries. 

The principal purpose of the present paper has 
been to bring this matter definitely to the attention 
of every manufacturer in the state, to awaken his 
interest, to secure his careful consideration of the 
problem, and to seek his hearty co-operation. The 
Committee has no plan to dictate to the manufac- 
turers, but seeks the privilege of co-operation with 
the manufacturers in achieving a result which it 
fully believes will be valuable to the manufacturers 
themselves and useful and informing to the gen- 
eral public. 


DIPPING BASKETS 


WIRE CLOTH 
RUBBISH BURNERS 
FIREPLACE SCREENS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


425-433 CHAPEL STREET 


NEW HAVEN 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





WHAT MUST LABOR BE PAID TO MAIN- 
TAIN MASS MARKETS? 


(Continued from page 4) 


Uniform wage raising throughout industry, via 
the shorter week, naturally intensifies the trend in 
that industry. Increases in dollar wages, irrespec- 
tive of individual productivity, simply serve to dis- 
tort the price relationships between one industry 
and another, leading ultimately to serious sales re- 
sistance for all concerned. 


The Course of Action 

The proportions of manufacturing income (sales 
values less raw materials and purchased power) 
paid to wage-earners, mechanical labor, manage- 
ment labor and money or capital labor seriously 
affect efforts to enlarge and sustain the market for 
all commodities. 

It is obvious that with the prevailing differences 
in the percentages of value added now paid to wage- 
earners, there is a serious maladjustment. In brief, 
there is a serious inequality in the relationship be- 
tween wages paid and value produced. In the 
writer’s opinion, correction of these inequalities is 
the major long-term problem of industry’s progress 
in mass marketing. The figures herein cited suggest 
strongly the advisability of study, by industrial 
groups, to determine what proportions of the value 
added by manufacture should properly be paid to 
wage-earners. The proportion must, of course, be 
somewhat different for different industries, and it 
certainly cannot be satisfactorily ascertained by 
government bureaus. Proper restraint by govern- 
ment of labor dictation to industry, however, would 
contribute materially to industry’s ability speedily 
to approach a solution. 

Meanwhile, the individual manufacturer must face 
the more immediate and urgent problem of sus- 
taining his own sales. In this endeavor, his effort 
will substantially be aided and his expense for sell- 
ing materially decreased if the influence of wages 
paid be correctly gauged in its effect upon his 
markets. 

The manufacturer selling direct to industry, 
whether equipment, supplies or semi-finished mate- 
rials must recognize that his customers are paying 
an increasing proportion of their true income to 
labor at a time when sellers need more of that in- 
come to sustain their own sales. 

The manufacturer of consumers’ goods whose 
sales are dependent upon the purchasing power of 
factory workers should accurately forecast the 
probable trend of the purchasing power distributed 
by such industries, and may do so by a study of 
the outcome of present wage and working hour re- 
strictions. Those restrictions are destined to exert a 
profound influence upon his sales, demanding highly 
skillful sales effort if that influence is to be over- 
come. 

Industries with relatively high outputs per work- 
er (in terms of value added per worker, not total 
value of product) will normally be found to be 
paying the highest dollar wages. Consequently, the 
workers have more buying power for consumers’ 
goods, and, the industries have more buying power 


for industrial goods, for the percentage of income 
paid as wages will be relatively low in the same in- 
dustries. 

The maintenance of the long-term market for 
manufactured products is a matter of cooperative 
industrial activity in restraining unwise govern- 
mental interference; the development of near-term 
sales by individual manufacturers is a matter of skill- 
ful sales planning and carefully executed programs 
prepared in the light of the wages paid and value 
produced in the industries sold to. 


Are You Selling 
This Billion 
Dollar Market? 


The UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT, the world’s largest buyer, purchases 
annually 100,000 different commodities, ranging 
from five-cent chocolate bars to fifty-ton steel 
girders. 


How familiar are you with the Government’s 
seventeen procurement agencies, the standardiza- 
tion of specifications, the Certification Plan, the 
Labeling Plan, and the hundreds of other details 
you should know in selling to the Government ? 


METHODS AND PROCEDURE 
IN FEDERAL PURCHASING 


answers these questions 


You can sell your product—regardless of what 
it may be—to the Government. But do you know 
the requirements regarding general conditions in 
competitive bidding, alternate bids, errors in 
bids, submission of samples, the Government’s re- 
tail Sale Stores, etc. ? 


Lack of simple information has been the only 
factor, in thousands of cases, preventing sales in 
this market. 


Price $10 net 


Your order will be filled promptly through 
the Association. Address 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n of Connecticut, 
50 Lewis Street, Hartford. 
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SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Associa- 
tion members have not been classified by sizes or 
usage best adapted. Full information will be given 
on receipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. 


@@ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, condulets and fit- 
tings, remnants of covering materials—velours, velvets, mohair, 
tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-finished and 
castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel and 
cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum 
tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of 
material used in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and 
flooring, knife switches—new and many sizes carload ones 
drop bases, No. 1025 steel in sizes 4’ x 2 and 6’ x 2’: lead pipe, 
lead sheet, acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw sie varying 
thicknesses and lengths, white absorbent tissue process from 
cotton, rotary convertor, colors and dyes—large variety, 
lacquers—several hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft 
anneal copper with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams 
wrenches in assorted sizes. 
@@ Equipment for Sale 
ACCUMULATORS, beamers, 
bronze 


annunciators, baskets, beaders, 

bearings, belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, 
runners, cans, cards, woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, cham- 
fer, clocks, time recorders; clock systems, colors and dyes, com- 
pressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, cooking 
utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, drops, 
board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, extrac- 
tors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, 
grinding wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, 
looms, De Laski circular; machines, automatic; machines, cal- 
culating; machines, compressing; machines, dieing; machines, 
drilling ; machines, filing; machines, filling; machines, folding ; 
machines, knitting; machines, mercerizing; machines, milling: 
machines, pipe-cutting and threading ; machines, pleating down; 
machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, threading ; ma- 
chines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, 
motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, 
planers, plungers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, 

pumps, reamers, receivers, rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, 
screens, seamers, shapers, shears, spindles, spinning mules, steam 
tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 monitor corner box 
switches, tables, tanks, toilet equpiment, trucks, ash can; tube 
closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


@@ For Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE. Small plant in St. Johns, Quebec, Canada, with 
two main buildings of 4,680 square feet and 7,178 square feet 
respectively, and five other smaller buildings with a total floor 
space of 13,451 square feet. The plant is conveniently situated 
on a siding of the Canadian National Railway with tracks of 
the Canadian Pacific on the opposite side of the plant, but with 
no siding. Real estate holding is 64% acres. Plant now owned by 
Connecticut manufacturer. For further details, Address S. E. 70. 
FOR SALE OR RENT. Factory property in Winsted, Conn. 
containing approximately 47,980 square feet of floor space in 
ten separate buildings of brick and frame heavy mill construc- 
tion, slow burning, entirely equipped with automatic sprinklers 
and steam heated. This property is well located and might be 
adapted to any use not requiring railroad facilities. The tax 
rate for 1934 is fixed at 19 mills and the assessment on the 
property is reasonable. Labor market is good and working con- 
ditions in the plant in question are excellent. The plant is in 
operation at the present time partly by the owners and partly 
by tenants. Here is an opportunity to buy or rent a well located 
and substantially built property with a diversity of uses at a 
reasonable price and on terms which would be attractive. For 
further information or pictures of the plant, communicate with 
Herbert F. Fisher, Agent, 983 Main Street, Hartford. 


SECTION 


Call or write for many other listings for sale, rent or 
lease in Connecticut. If our listings do not meet your 
requirements a thorough search will be made. Address 
Service Section, Connecticut Industry. 


FOR RENT—IN DEEP RIVER, 


‘ CONN.: 45,000 square feet 
Ol manutacturing space, 


sprinklered and heated, with AC or 
DC Current available. Ideal living and labor conditions and 
within overnight distance of New York by truck or boat. 
Write Pratt, Read & Co., Deep River, Conn. 


FOR SALE: 1 Burroughs-Moon-Hopkins Billing Machine 
No. 7202-795298 with stand. 1 Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine No. 6-321849. 1 Lightning Coin Changer No. 10306. All 
in good condition. Inquire Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., Mid- 
dletown. 


FOR SALE. One 3% 
Address S. E. 76. 


FOR SALE—3-5.h.p. and an § 34 h.p. Cleveland Worm Gear 
Reduction Units. Also 8 composition ake presses. A few 30 x 


30) steam tables and 2-5 h.p. induction motors. Address S. E. 
4/. 


Bliss toggle press in good condition. 


@ @ Employment 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER. Man with more than 15 years’ 
experience in production work, covering the metal, textile 
and rubber industries, now desires to contact Connecticut or 
New England manufacturer who wishes a man capable of ren- 
dering practically all types of production service, including 
cost studies. Salary open. References exchanged. Address 


P. W. 263. 
FACTORY EXECUTIVE. Man with broad experience in 


industrial production, sales and accounting, desires to secure 
a position with a Connecticut manufacturer where he will have 
the opportunity of advancement in income and position by 
showing results. Now employed. Address P. W. 265. 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE. Man long experienced in office man- 
agement, accounting as well as in factory production work seeks 
position of responsibility. Last position with large auto service 
organization. Excellent references. Address P. W. 266. 


GRADUATE CHEMIST—TEACHER OF MATHEMAT- 
ICS AND SCIENCE—ECONOMICS. Has done work on 
fats, oils, asphalts and bitumens, textiles and textile chem- 
icals, impregnating treatments, rubber, water sewage, indus- 
trial wastes and inorganic analyses. Is willing to do anything. 
Age 41. Married and has a family. Address P. W. 267. 


ELECTRICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. Young 
man, graudate M. I. T., B.S. and M.S. in electrical engineer- 
ing. Experience in manufacturing and production research and 
development cost and time study, industrial engineering and 
plant layout. General Electric trained. Former chief engineer 
for Connecticut manufacturer. Considerable experience in re- 
search and development of new products of electrical or me- 
chanical nature as well as purchasing and engineering sales. 
Excellent mechanical and electrical experience. Desires posi- 
tion as engineering or manufacturing executive; development 
or research engineer, plant engineer or purchasing. Excellent 
references. Address P. W. 268. 


RECENT STATE COLLEGE GRADUATE. Young man, 
age 29, graudate of class of 1930 at Connecticut State College, 
and who has done temporary work for the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, now seeks clerical position in 
industry or commerce because of lack of opportunity in the 
agricultural field. His general education and personality qual- 
ify him for a position of this kind. Salary requirements mod- 
erate. Address P. W. 269. 


PRESIDENT AND TREASURER of a Connecticut corpo- 
ration now liquidating is open to take active management of 
publicity, marketing, finance and personnel departments where 
administrative ability is required. Address P. W. 270. 
PATENTS: United States patents, investigations, patent 
drawings. Walter S. Edwards, 655 Winthrop Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. Send card for appointment. 
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Where Is The Man Who 
Makes Better Mousetraps? 


Over yonder. See the beaten 
path! See the Electric Sign! 
His is a modern business 
organization that doesn’t be- 
lieve the mousetrap axiom 
unless it is supplemented by 
good advertising. He is let- 
ting the ‘‘world’’ know who 
and where he is..... 


with an ELECTRIC SIGN 


CONNECTICUT G9 LIGHT & Power 


e 


Most people know a Packard 


when they see it 


Because we are repeatedly seeing cars in 
our daily wanderings we soon learn to 
recognize them by some familiar feature—a 
radiator design, a fender innovation, or 
similar distinguishing mark. 

The prospect who receives your mailing 
pieces begins to remember your name, your 
address, your service—only after he has been 
reminded by repeated mailings. And if you 
have a recognizable style, or color or illus- 
tration appearing through the series he soon 
connects it with your name. 

Paper is part of any picture—so choose a 
proper paper. 


THE ROURKE-ENO PAPER Co. INC. 
Good papers since 1847 


HARTFORD, CONN. NEW HAVEN 


PAINT 


1S always an 
important subject 
to the man in 


charge of the plant 


He knows that paint must 
be used to protect the outside 
against the elements and to 
keep the inside clean, light 
and sanitary. 


Ss ee 
as 


We have been making paint 
right here in Connecticut for 
more than thirty years and have 
always made a specialty of paint 
for mills and factories. 


We number among our regu- 
lar customers many of the lead- 
ing manufacturing companies of 
the state, who have found by 
experience that our products give 
satisfaction. 


TREDENNICK 


PAINT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 
























Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 


EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 


HOMEWARD — Fortnightly via California and 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 
Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS .. , 


have long appreciated the 
necessity of comprehensive 
result-giving printed matter. 
Whether it be catalog, direct- 
by-mail literature or space, 
quality in printing plates is of 
the first importance. » » » 


For eighteen years this organiza- 
tion has been producing “result- 
giving printing plates. » » 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON, INC. 
106 ANN STREET . - HARTFORD CONN. 
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All 


Purposes 








at THE SIGN o/ 
Printers and Bookbinders 


the STONE BOOK 


SINCE 1836 


The Cover 


We like to work with our 
customers. The design for 
this month’s cover is the 
result of that kind of 


cooperation 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S 
fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
with two sailings weekly between 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 
affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 


CAREFUL HANDLING 
ON-TIME ARRIVALS 
REGULAR SAILINGS 

ECONOMY 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








